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{Tsomsow and his Localities —At top, the Puet, from a Portrait by J. Paton. On the left, a view of Kelso Abbey Church, from a Painting by 
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LOCAL MEMORIES OF GREAT MEN. 
THOMSON. 


Ir to be popular, in the best meaning of the word, 
that is, to be universally read and understood long 
after all teraporary tastes or influences have ceased to 
act, be the best test of a poet’s genius, then must we 
place the author of the ‘ Seasons’ high indeed in the 
intellectual scale. His works are everywhere, and in 
all hands. Some portion of this popularity may per- 
haps be attributed to the circumstance that he is never 
too deep for his readers; without being by any means 
a superficial writer, his excellencies lie so much on the 
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At bottom, the Thames from Riehmond Hill, from a Drawing by Tom- 


surface, that there is as little danger of their being 
overlooked as unappreciated. And these excellencies 
may be chiefly described as resulting from an exqui- 
site apprehension of the characteristics of external na- 
ture. “ There is no writer who has drunk in more of 
the inmost soul of his subject. If it be the object of 
descriptive poetry to present us with pictures and 
visions, the effect of which shall vie with that of the 
originals from which they are drawn, then Thomson 
is the greatest of all descriptive poets ; for there is no 
other who surrounds us with so much of the truth of 
nature, or makes us feel so intimately the actual pre- 
sence and companionship of all her hues and fra- 
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_—. His spring blossoms and gives forth its beauty 
ike a daisied meadow; and his summer landscapes 
have all the sultry warmth and green luxuriance of 
June; and his harvest fields and his orchards ‘ hang 
the heavy head’ as if their foliage were indeed em- 
browning in the sun; and we see and hear the driving 
of his winter snows as if the air around us were in 
confusion with their uproar.”* 

The scenes in which Thomson was born, lived, and 
died, were all in fine harmony with his works, possess- 
ing the same variety of beauty and grandeur, and for 
the most part calculated by their traditional and histo- 
rical memories to nourish a poet’s mind. From ic 
beautiful pastoral country, with its undulating surface 
and romantic rivers and woodlands, Roxburgh, in 
which he was born (September 11, 1700), and where 
he spent his boyhood, he removed to Edinburgh, 
where the leisure hours that could be spared from the 
University were spent in wandering about the magni- 
ficent neighbourhood of the great northern capital. 
Thomson had been about two years at this place when 
his father, a clergyman, died, and his mother, with the 
rest of the numerous family, came to join James, in 
order the better to eke out their scanty income while 
he remained at his studies. At Edinburgh the first 
rude conception of the ‘ Seasons’ appeared in a poem 
entitled ‘ On a Country Life, by a Student of the Uni- 
versity ;’ but if the poet had placed much reliance on 
this essay, he must have been sadly disappointed. The 
next effort was somewhat more successful. Mr. Ha- 
milton, the divinity professor of the University, having 
given Thomson the 119th Psalm as an exercise, he 
made, though in prose, so poetical a paraphrase of it, 
that the professor and the audience were alike sur- 
prised and charmed, The former, however, thought 
it necessary to warn him that if his views were bound 
up with the ministry, less imagination and a plainer 
style would be advisable. A little circumstance, how- 
ever, enabled the poet to adopt the wiser course of 
doing his best to develop the powers God had be- 
stowed upon him. Some gentlemen saw or heard 
read the paraphrase in question, and made an observa- 
tion, which soon reached Thomson’s deligtted ears, 
that if the poet came to London, his merit would doubt- 
less be rewarded. But a short time elapsed before 
Thomsen and his mother parted to meet no more. She 
died not long after he reached London, and in the 
verses to her memory he describes what he felt, as he 
embarked at Leith for the metropolis, with which a 
young author’s dreams of ambition were almost always 
more or less connected. He says— 


“ When on the margin of the briny flood, 
Chill'd with a sad presaging damp I stood, 
Took the last look, ne’er to behold her more, 
And mix’d our murmurs with the wavy war, 
Heard the last words fall from her pious tongue, 
Then, wild into the bulging vessel flung, 
Which soon, too soon, convey'd me from her sight, 
Dearer than life, and liberty, and light!” 


The young poet's first entrance to London pro- 
mised, as it has done to so many of his brethren, more 
than for a long time was realised. He had brought 
with him some letters of introduction, tied up in a 
handkerchief, which were stolen from him, a circum- 
stance that altogether presents a somewhat amusing 
idea of the simplicity of Thomson's character. From 
all that we eubseqitentl perceive of his unworldly 
character, it is evident that not Goldsmith’s immortal 
Mozes himself presented a much fairer mark for the 
wiles of the crafty and dishonest than the young stu- 
dent, Scotchman though he was. His sensitiveness pro- 
bably prevented him from sending for new letters; and 
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from this and other circumstances he seems to have 
had some, perhaps a great deal, of pecuniary anxiety. 
Johnson says, “ his first want was a pair of shoes.” 

A noticeable point in Thomson’s history is the 
number and zeal of his friends; it may also be taken 
as an additional trait of his character. He was evi- 
dently from a child loved and respected by all who 
knew him. One friend had superintended his educa- 
tion at Jedburgh ; another now took him by the hand, 
introduced him to influential circles, and in various 
ways assisted the young poet, whilst preparing for his 
first important publication. This was Mr. Forbes, 
afterwards Lord President of the Session, commemo- 
rated by Thomson in the verses, 

“ Thee, Forbes, too, whom every worth attends, 
As truth sincere, as weeping friendship kind,” &c. 

His first London residence was in Lancaster Court, 
in the Strand, but, says Faulkner,* in a room in the 
Dove coffee-house, situated facing tht water side, be- 
tween the Upper and Lower Mall at Hammersmith, 
Thomson wrote his ‘ Winter.’ He was in the habit of 
frequenting this house during the winter season, when 
the Thames was frozen and the surrounding country 
covered with snow. This fact is well authenticated, 
and many persons visit the house to the present day. 
‘Winter’ was the first written of the four poems which 
compose the ‘Seasons.” As to the origin of this work, 
Warton observes, “ My friend, Mr. William Collins, 
author of the ‘ Persian Eclogues and Odes,’ assured me 
that Thomson informed him that he took the first hint 
and idea of writing his ‘Seasons’ from the title of 
Pope’s ‘ Four Pastorals.’” ‘Winter’ was published in 
1726, but, strange to say, remained unnoticed till the 
zeal of an intelligent critic, Mr. Whateley, author of 
‘Observations on Modern Gardening,’ drew attention 
to it; the poem did the rest for itself. It soon rose into 
reputation, and brought the poet many new friends and 

atrons, if it brought him little money. He received 
‘or ‘Winter’ the sum of just three guineas. ‘Summer’ 
followed in the next year, ‘Spring’ in 1728, and 
‘Autumn’ in 1730. ‘Spring’ was dedicated to the 
Countess of Hertford, to whose intercession Savage 
was indebted for his life. Thomson once spent some 
months at the country-seat of this lady, but, according 
to Johnson, he seemed to enjoy carousing with her 
lord so much better than talking with her, that he was 
never again invited. We must not quit the ‘ Seasons’ 
without remarking that Thomson adds another instance 
to the illustrious list of authors, from Shakspere down- 
wards, who have shown the value of continual efforts at 
improvement. To the original edition of the ‘ Seasons" 
no less than nine hundred and sixty new lines have been 
added. Thomson's ambition now aimed at the drama. 
In 1729 the tragedy of ‘Sophonisba’ appeared, with 
moderate success. By the critic it was looked on 
rather as a moral lecture, in a dramatic form, than a 
genuine play, and the less refined part of the audience 
having unfortunately caught up a somewhat ludicrous 
one,— 

“ O Sophonisba, Sophonisba, O!"— 
there was often irrepressible laughter where the poct 
had looked for tears. A parody of the original,— 
“O Jemmy Thomson, Jemmy Thomson, O!"— 

ran through the town to the poet's deep mortification, 
Subsequent literary efforts may be briefly dismissed. 
He wrote two or three other plays, with more or less of 
success, but none of them add to the reputation of the 
author of the ‘Seasons.’ The most popular of them 
was ‘ Tancred and Sigismunda,’ but even that is now 
never acted, and probably not often read. The ‘ Castle 
of Indolence,’ on the contrary, the last piece published 
in the author’s lifetime, is only less popular than the 
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‘Seasons,’ whilst it no doubt possesses for many readers 


even a superior charm. This poem originally con- 
sisted of a few stanzas, composed in ridicule of his own 
want of energy, and of that of some of his friends. In 
it we have a pleasant personal glimpse of the poct, 
written, with the exception of the first line, by ~ 
Lyttleton, the attached friend of Thomson,— 


“ A bard here dwelt, more fat than bard beseems, 
Who, void of envy, guile, and lust of gain, 
On virtue still, and nature’s pleasing themes, 
Pour'd forth his unpremeditated strain : 
The world forsaking, with a calm disdain, 
Here laugh’d he careless in his casy seat ; 
Here quaff’d, encircled with the joyous train, 
Oft moralizing sage; his ditty sweet 
He loathed much to write, ne cared to repeat.” 

With what propriety Thomson introduced himself 
into the ‘Castle of Indolence,’ we may judge from 
various anecdotes. He was not accustomed to rise 
until noon, and when once asked by an acquaintance 
who found him a-bed even later than usual, why he did 
not rise, he answered, that he had nothing to rise for. 
Another character introduced into the poem, was evi- 
dently placed there as a memento of the poet’s fitting 
and honourable gratitude, rather than from any pecu- 
liar fitness in the man for the scene. We refer to Quin 
the actor, of whom a touching incident is related in 
connection with Thomson. By the loss of the Secretary- 
ship of Briefs, on the death of the lord chancellor Tal- 
bot, who had given it to him (and to whose son Thomson 
had been tutor for some time, and with him travelled 
abroad), the poet was somewhat straitened in his cir- 
cumstances. Soon after, the actor, learning that the 
author of the ‘ Seasons’ was confined for a debt of about 
seventy pounds, went to find him, and introduced him- 
self. Thomson was much disconcerted at the visit, and 
his uneasiness was not relieved when the visitor said 
further he had come to sup with him. It was added, 
however, that as he (Quin) had supposed it would 
have been inconvenient to have a supper dressed in 
that place, he had taken the liberty of ordering one 
from an adjoining tavern. Some bottles of claret were 
introduced as a preliminary. Supper over, Quin said, 
“Tt is time now, Jemmy Thomson, we should balance 
accounts.” The poet began to fear all this was to end 
in some additional demand upon him, when Quin, per- 
ceiving his impression, said, “ Sir, the pleasure I have 
had in perusing your works, I cannot estimate at less 
than a hundred pounds, and [ insist upon taking this 
opportunity of acquitting myself of the debt.” So 
saying, he placed a bank note on the table, and hur- 
ried off. 

In 1746, however, Thomson’s affairs were again 
placed on a satisfactory basis, by Lord Lyttleton’s ob- 
taining for him the post of Surveyor-generalship of the 
Leeward Islands. worth 300/. a year. His residence at 
this period was amidst the beautiful scenery of Rich- 
mond; and here he used to receive the visits of Pope, 
Lord Lyttleton, Mallet, and a long list of other eminent 
friends and acquaintances. His tastes and habits in 
the last year of his too short life are thus referred to 
by himself in a letter written not long before his 
death : —“ Retirement and naiure are more and more 
my passion every day; and now, even now, the charm- 
ing time comes on. Heaven is just on the point, or 
rather in the very act of giving earth a green gown. 
The voice of the nightingale is heard in our lane. You 
must know that I have enlarged my rural domain much 
to the same dimensions you have done yours. There 
are two fields next to me; from the first of which I 
have walled round and paled in about as much as my 
garden consisted of before, so that the walk runs round 
the hedge, where you may figure me walking any time 
of the day, and sometimes in the night.” 
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* It was Thomson’s custom to walk from his residence 
in Kew Lane to London, when the weather rendered 
a water conveyance ineligible. On one of these occa- 
sions, on reaching Hammersmith, tired and overheated, 
he imprudently took a boat for Kew. A severe chill 
seized him, which his subsequent walk did not remove ; 
the next day he was in a state of high fever. He got 
better ; but one fine evening he was tempted to expose 
himself to the dew, before quite recovered, and the 
effect was fatal. He was buried in Richmond Church, 
where Lord Buchan subsequently placed a brass tab- 
let, with an inscription, and some lines from ‘ Winter.’ 
A monument to his memory was erected in West- 
minster Abbey in 1762. His house at Richmond fell 
into the hands ef Mrs. Boscawen, a lady who exhibited 
her appreciatio: of the great memory of the place, by 
the strictest preservation of whatever had become as- 
sociated with the poet’s name. She replaced the little 
seat, on which he had so much loved to sit, in its ori- 
ginal place, in the retired part of the garden, and hung 
votive tablets around it to his honour. There, too, she 
set up his bust, with the simple but eloquent words,— 


“ Here Thomson sung 
The Seasons and their change.” 


In an alcove she placed the little old-fashioned table 
on which Thomson had been wont to write. Here also 
was set up an inscription, somewhat florid certainly, 
but exhibiting a correct appreciation both of the poet 
and the man :—* Within this pleasing retirement, al- 
lured by the music of the nightingale, which warbled 
in soft unison to the melody of his soul, in unaffected 
cheerfulness, and genial, though simple elegance, lived 
James Tuomson. Sensibly alive to all the beauties 
of nature, he painted their images as they rose in re- 
view, and poured the whole profusion of them into his 
inimitable ‘Seasons.’ Warmed with intense devotion to 
the Sovercign of the Universe, its flame glowed through 
all his compositions. Animated with unbounded bene- 
volence, with the tenderest social sympathy, he never 
gave one moment's pain to any of his fellow-crea- 
tures,—save only by his death, which happened at this 
place on the 27th day of May, 1748.” 





THE PASTON LETTERS. 
{Concluded from p. 108.) 


One of the most curious documents in these volumes 
is a catalogue of a gentleman’s library, John Paston’s, 
in the time of Edward IV. Ii contains nine volumes, 
each consisting of several tracts or books bound .to- 
gether. The books are principally poetry and fiction; 
with a little history, a little law, a little religion, and a 
good deal of heraldry. There are, however, two tracts 
of Ciccro’s among them, ‘ De Senectute,’ and *‘ De 
Amicitia.’ An accident of time has befallen this in- 
ventory, which has a good deal diminished its interest. 
It was written on a strip of paper and rolled up, one 
end of which, viz. that where the prices of each book 
was inserted, having been injured by damp, the price 
is entirely obliterated. In another letter we have the 
valuation of a clergyman’s library. It amounts to 
20s.6d. As books were then both scarce and dear, the 
shelves of the good divine could be but scantily fur- 
nished. 

In one of the letters a bill of expenses for the tran- 
scription of books is preserved. Printing had but just 
then been invented, and transcription was at the time 
a regular occupation. The price was twopence for 
writing a folio leaf; several of which might be done in 
aday. For transcribing a‘ Treatise of War, in four 
books,’ containing sixty folio leaves, the expense was 
ten shillings. At this time the common wages of a 
mechanic were sixpence a day; the price of wheat, a 
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shilling the bushel; of barley, fivepence; and oats,. 


sixpence. So that the cost of copying a volume of 
ore hundred and twenty pages was equal to that of ten 
bushels of wheat, or about four pounds of our present 
money. The actual value of the book would of course 
be greater ; for in addition to the charge for transcrip- 
lion there would be the paper, binding, and profits of 
the trade to take into the account. But one printed 
volume is put down in the catalogue of J. Paston’s 
library. Printing was then in its infancy, books were 
rarely seen, and reading was the occupation or the 
amusement of the very favoured few. Nevertheless a 
considerable advance had been made on the literary 
accomplishments of those times when bishops and 
nobles used a cross for their autograph. Writing had 
become general among the higher and many of the 
middle pap and a taste for reading was begin- 
ning to show itself. One W. Worcester is mentioned 
—and we are not to suppose that he stood alone—who 
had diligently applied himself to literary pursuits, had 
“ bought divers books,” and was as “ glad and feyn of 
a good book as Master Fastolf would be to purchase a 
fair manor.” It appears again, from a letier of Mar- 
garet Paston, that ignorance in the clergy was begin- 
ning to be considered rather discreditable. 

But the letters with which we have been as much 
amused and interested as any, are those of Agnes and 
Margaret Paston. How different from the letters of 
modern fine ladies, the staple commodity of which are 
the last novel or poem, the last ball, fashion, or play; 
the singing, dancing, or acting of some recent Italian 
importation. The Paston ladies write on things pertain- 
ing to the welfare and comfort of their families, or about 
such affairs, events, and transactions as may concern 
them, or in which they may be interested. Both styles 
of epistolising are indeed good in their way, because 
characieristic ; and therefore both serve as pictures of 
their respective times. The education of the softer sex 
was then very different from what it is at present. No 
host of masters instilled into their pupils a train of 
accomplishments to be laid aside almost as soon as 
acquired, or at least seldom practised after the day of 
marriage. Mothers placed their daughters in good 
families, where, under the eye of the mistress, they 
were instructed in household economy, and learned 
the mysteries of domestic management. Agnes Paston 
was evidently a woman of great good sense and 
strength of mind, clever in matters of business, and 
well fitted for contending with the difficulties of the 
world. But her resolution was apt to degenerate into 
sternness, and her remonstrances into severity and vio- 
lence. She was evidently most anxious about the wel- 
fare and fortunes of her family, and active and deter- 
mined in promoting them; but she held the reins of 
oo discipline with a tight and resolute hand. 

Ter treatment of her daughter when grown to woman’s 
estate appears excessively harsh and cruel. She was 
almost deprived of liberty, and beaten once or twice a 
week without cause assigned. Margaret Paston, the 
daughter-in-law of Agnes, with good sense equal to 
that of the latter, was of a far kinder, more generous, 
and excellent nature. Her good feeling, affectionate 
disposition, and attention to the welfare of others show 
themselves in every part of her correspondence. Her 
solicitude for poor thoughtless John of Sparham, as 
displayed in the following extract, puts her character 
in a very pleasing and amiable light :— 

“1 am afraid that John of Sparham is so schyttyl 
(light) witted, that he will set his goods to mortgage to 

eydon, or to some other of your good friends, but if 
(unless) I can hold him in the better, ere ye come 
home ; he hath been arrested since that ye went; and 
hath had much sorrow at the suit of Master John 
Stokes of London for ten marks (6/, 13s. 4d.) that 
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Sparham owed to him; and in good faith he hath had 
so much sorrow and heaviness, that he wist not wha he 
might do. I feel him so disposed that he would have 
sold and have set to mortgage all that he hath, he had 
not rowth (cared) to whom, so that he might have had 
money to have holpen himself with; and I entreated 
him so that I suppose he will neither sell nor set to 
mortgage, neither cattle nor other goods of his, till he 
speak with you; he supposeth that all that is done to 
him is at the request of the — of Sparham and 
Knatysale. I suppose it is alms (charity) to comfort 
him, for in good faith he is right heavy, and his wife 
also; he is not now under arrest, he hath paid his fees, 
and goeth at large ; he was arrested at Sparham, of one 
of Knatysale’s men.” 

We cannot abstain frem inserting an extract from 
another of this lady's letters. It is addressed to one of 
her domestics when from home, and refers to the 
placing of her son at the University. It is alike ad- 
mirable for sense, taste, and excellent feeling. Her 
anxiety for the morals, learning, and respectability of 
her son speaks for itself. He was to be “coupled 
with a better than young Holler;” but at the same 
time she directs, with true feminine delicacy, that “ he 
should make never the less of him,” because he was a 
countryman and a neighbour :— 

“ Wherefore I pray you heartily, if it be no disease 
to you, that ye will take the labour to bring Walter 
where he should be, and to purvey for him that he may 
be set in good and sad (sober) rule, for I were loath to 
lose him, for I trust to have more joy of him than | 
have of them that be older; though it be more cost to 
me to send you forth with him, I hold me pleased, for 
I wot well ye shall best purvey for him, and for such 
things as is necessary for him, than another should do, 
after mine intent. As for any horse to lead his gear, 
methink it were best that ye purvey at Cambridge, 
less than (unless) ye can get any carrier from thence to 
Oxford more hastily, and I marvel that the letters 
come not to me, and whether I may lay the default to 
the father or to the son thereof. And I will Walter 
should be coupled with a better than Holler’s son is 
there, as he shall be; howbeit I would not that he 
should make never the less of him, by cause he is his 
countryman and neighbour ; and also I pray you write 
a letter in my name to Walter, after that ye have 
known mine intent before this to him ward; so that he 
do well, learn well, and be of good rule and disposition, 
there shall nothing fail him that I may help with so 
that it be necessary to him ; and bid him that he be not 
too hasty of taking of orders that should bind him, till 
he be of twenty-four years of age or more, though he 
be counselled the contrary, for often rape (haste) rueth. 
I will love him better to ts a good secular man than a 
lewd (ignorant) priest.” 

We might say more about these volumes, and pro 
duce more passages from them ; but enough has been 
written and extracted to illustrate the character and 
interesting nature of their contents. The arrange- 
ment of the letters in the present edition, the abbre- 
viation of those which required it, and the additional 
notes ~ ea by the editor, are well and judiciously 
executed. 





Conversation.—There must, in the first place, be knowledge— 
there must be materials; in the second place, there must be a 
command of words; in the third place, there must be imagina- 
tion to place things in such views as they are not commonly 


seen in; and, in the fourth place, there must be a presence of 


mind, and a resolution that is not to be overcome by failures— 
this last is an essential requisite; for want of it, many people do 
nt excel in conversation.— Dr. Johnson. 
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(Brigands.—From Pine'li.) 


MODERN BRIGANDS. 


MopeErwn Italy, though unhappily never wholly free 
from brigands, has net seen such numerous and for- 
midable associations as those of Marco Sciarra and the 
other great robber chiefs that flourished in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. The nearest approach to 
them, in point of numbers and in boldness, has been 
made, not in the Roman states and on the frontiers of 
the Neapolitan kingdom in the Abrvzzi—that pro- 
mised land of robbers, where some bands, however, 
have never been wanting—but in Calabria and in the 
great plain of Apulia, in the most southern province 
of the kingdom of Naples, and near the shores of the 
Adriatic. As in the olden time, these formidable bands 
were favoured by the political disorders of the country, 
by foreign invasion, insurrection, revolution, and fre- 
quent changes of government; and from the same cir- 
cumstances they were equally enabled to mix and con- 
found in the popular eye the characters of robber and 
patriot. Though in a very backward state of civiliza- 
tion, the Calabrians were living, on the whole, happily 
enough among their mountains, and the Apulians on 
their plains, when the armies of the French republic, 
at the end of the year 1798, after occupying the States 
of the Church, crossed the frontier of the kingdom to 
plant the red cap of liberty in Naples, to drive out the 
old Bourbon king Ferdinand, and to establish an affi- 





liated republic, which lasted not quite six months, 
Then, while the court retired under English protec- 
tion to Sicily, the Calabrians flew to arms. Instead of 
a general, the king sent them over a priest, the cele- 
brated Cardinal Ruffo, a member of the ancient house 
of Ruffo Scilla, whose estates lay in Calabria, and 
whose principal castle, until dismantled and ruined by 
the terrible earthquake of 1780, stood by the rock of 
Scilla, the ancient Scylla, right opposite to Charybdis, 
cn the Sicilian shore. 

No sooner had the Cardinal raised the Bourbon 
banner at that extremity of the Calabrias, than at 
the call of legitimacy and Holy Faith—* Ferdinando 
nostro e la Santa Fede”—thousands flocked to it, and 
swore to purge the kingdom of unbelieving French- 
men and Jacobins, and restore their lawful sove- 
reign. Among these multitudes were some men 
who were already nothing more nor less than bri- 
gands ; but they had arms in their hands, were daring, 
active, and better acquainted with that wild country 
than any other class, and these were not times for the 
Cardinal to be very particular as to the morals of his 
followers: it was enough for him that they would march 
and fight. Ruffo enrolled them all, and marched 
rapidly forward for Naples, where the French force, 
under General Championnet, was very inconsiderable ; 
and as he advanced, his bands were gradually swelled 
by tributary streams that dropped in from the moun- 
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tains. Unhappily this march of the army of legitimacy 
and holy faith, headed by a prince of the holy empire, 
was marked with blood ped plunder. Ruffo himself 
was no butcher, as he has been represented, but he 
could establish no discipline among the sudden levée 
en masse, and the passions of those rude men, always 
quick and fiercc, were now excited almost to madness. 
~We knew the Cardinal well in his old age, and a 
shrewd and clever, but most amiable old man, he was. 
Wherever a town had shown any attachment or sub- 
serviency to the republicans, the Santa-Fedisti made it 
run with blood; and murder and plunder were not al- 
ways confined to such obnoxious places. The thievish 
propensities of the ill-conditioned mountaineers led 
them to commit similar excesses even upon people 
who were as good royalists, or at least as good Catho- 
lies as themselves. As the Cardinal was passing 
through the last defile of Calabria, he learned that 
some royalist partizans had taken the field in Apulia, 
and were making fierce war upon their own country- 
men of the French or republican party. He therefore 
turned aside in that direction, reducing on his march 
all the broad province of Basilicata, for everywhere the 
common people were enthusiastic royalists. With the 
army of the Faith still further increased by volunteers 
from the Basilicata mountains, Ruffo descended into 
the plains of Apulia, and laid siege to the strong and 
important city of Altamura, which was defended by a 
strong republican garrison. The Cardinal erected an 
altar where other commanders would have raised a 
battery, and every morning he celebrated mass to his 
devout army, dressed in his purple and full pontifica- 
libus. He read the prayers for the dead for all that fell 
on his side, and he gave his benediction, with proper 
aspersions of holy-water to the guns and arms that 
were brought up for the attack on the disloyal city. All 
this produced a wonderful effect: a breach was soon 
made in the walls—Altamura was carried by storm, 
and exposed for three days to all the horrors and atro- 
cities that in the worst times and countries attend such 
a sort of victory. 
Other armies of the Faith, each of them including 
a certain number of daring and lawless ruffians, 
had either taken the field before or began operations 


now. A priest of the Abruzzi—the far-famed Abate 
or Abbé Proni—drove the French from his native | 


mountains, marched through the Abruzzi and Capita- 
nata, traversed the deep forests of Monte Gargano, and 
descending from those heights, joined the Cardinal, the 
generalissimo of all the armies of the Faith. A robber 
of Itri, a rude little town perched on the mountain of 
St. Andrea, near the frontiers of the Roman States, 
who had obtained the name of Fra Diavolo, or Friar 
Devil, turned royalist partizan, and so infested the 
high-road between the river Garigliano or Liris, and 
Terracina, that no French convoys or detachments, un- 
less very strong, could puns —that not a courier or 
letter could go one way or the other unless escorted 
by a little army. Fra Diavole and his men always oc- 
cupied the deep defiles through which the road runs 
for several miles; and while they were hid among 
the rocks and thickets, their scouts, chiefly their 
women, who excited no suspicion, were posted along 
the road on either side to give notice of the approach 
of any travellers. These women, in their picturesque 
dresses, were always seen with their distaffs in their 
hands, walking along, singing and spinning their flax, 
apparently engaged in the most innocent of occupa- 
tions: it was pleasant to the eye to meet them, and not 
unpleasant to the ear, for they generally gave a bless- 
ing to the wayfarers and prayed the Blessed Virgin to 
accompany them; but too many Frenchmen, and too 
many travellers who were neither French nor Jacobins, 
found to their cost that it would have been better for 
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them to have met dragons or she hyzenas in their path. 
A few miles from Itri, the head-quarters of Fra Dia- 
volo, in the same province of Terra di Lavoro, Gaetano 
Mammone, a miller of Sora, a pleasant little town cn 
the Garigliano, collected another band, some of the 
members of which had been robbers before or became 
regular brigands afterwards. Fra Diavolo was vindic- 
tive and cruel, but this miller Mammone was a fiend 
incarnate, as great a monster and shedder of blood as 
Benedetto Mangone, whose career and catastrophe we 
mentioned in the preceding paper. He never spared 
the life of a Frenchman that fell into his power ; it is 
said, that during this horrible civil war he butchered 
with his own hand four hundred Frenchmen and Nea- 
politans of the republican faction; that it was his custom 
to have a bleeding human head placed on the table 
when he dined, in the place where persons of better 
taste love to see a vase of flowers; and that, when in 
his most excited state, he would drink the warm gush- 
ing blood of his victims. Mammone’s atrocity is in- 
disputable; but we trust, for the honour of humanity, 
that there is some exaggeration in these ghastly tales, 
although they are told on the spot and also by native 
historians of name and eminence. These writers, how- 
ever— Vincenzo Coco, councillor of state, magistrate, 
and man by letters, and Pietro Colletta, a distinguished 
engineer and a general in the Neapolitan army, when 
Murat was king—pass rather lightly over the provoca- 
tions which had been given to the royalists, and the 
atrocities which had been perpetrated by the French 
and their republican allies before Mammone began his 
war of extermination. 

We have ourselves studied the history of these 
sanguinary events in the country and in the districts 
which were more particularly the scenes of them; 
and it appeared to us that all parties were about 
equally bloodthirsty, and that there was little to choose, 
as to the qualities of moderation and mercy, between 
the French generals Duhesme, Broussier, and the 
native Neapolitan republican general Ettore Caraffa, 
and the royalist partizans or brigands, Abate Proni, 
Fri Diavolo, Mammone, and the rest. During their 
brief ascendency and triumph, the French and their 
partizans had hunted down the royalists like wild 
este and had committed detestable atrocities at San 
Severo, Bovino, Andria, and many other places in 
Apulia, and on the confines of that extensive province. 
Ettore Caraffa, who was Count of Ruvo, and eldest son 
and heir of the Duke of Andria, after carrying the 
populous and prosperous town of Andria by storm, set 
fire to it and reduced it to ashes, and was extolled to 
the skies for his energetic republicanism and his pure 
disinterestedness, as the place had once been a fief be- 
longing to his noble house, and as he still had some 
oroperty of his own in the town. But feudal rights 
had been reduced to almost nothing long before the 
French made a republic or got into the kingdom ; the 
republicans had annihilated all that remained of those 
rights, and as for Caraffa’s property, it belonged not to 
him, but to his creditors, for he had led a wild kind of 
life and was as deep in debt as he was in French repub- 
licanism. After the fall of Andria, when General 
Broussier carried the town of Trani by storm, Carafia 
recommended that it should be burned also; and it 
was burned with nearly all that were in it, the wounded 
and the dead with those that were living and unhurt. 
They had in fact made a hell of all that smiling Adriatic 
coast long before Cardinal Ruffo had passed the 
first defile in the Calabrias, and Colletta ex-»ses 
their atrocities in describing the losses they sus» «ed 
and the obstinate resistance they encountered in tnese 
Apulian towns. 

When the Cardinal was preparing to march with 
his now greatly increased army across the Apennines 
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by the pass of Bovino, the French generals and the 
republican government at Naples issued such orders 
as had scarcely been known in modern Europe, except 
in La Vendée. Every town or city that resisted 
the republic was to be burned and levelled with the 
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the regimentals of a captain of the Blues; and well did 
his burly form become the cocked hat and heavy jack- 
| boots which were the fashion of that fine corps in 1805, 
| At nine o'clock, as I have said, of a Sunday morning, 


| III. had a troop of his own, and he delighted to wear 


ground—the cardinals, the archbishops, the bishops, | the noise of trumpet and of drum was heard in the 
the curates, in short all the ministers of religion were | streets of Windsor; for the regiments paraded in the 


to be held guilty of the rebellion of the places where | Castle quadrangle. 
they dwelt, and punished with death—every rebel to the | square. 
republic was declared to be guilty of death, and every | family. 


The troops oceupied the whole 
At about ten the king appeared with his 
He passed round the lines, while the salute 


accomplice, whether a layman or a priest, was to be | was performed; and many a rapid word of inquiry had 
treated as a rebel and principal—wherever the tocsin | he to offer to the colonels who accompanied him. Not 


was rung from the church towers, the priests of the 
place were to be punished with death—every one that 
circulated reports or news contrary to the French and 
the republic was declared to be a rebel and guilty of 
death; and finally, in all cases the punishment of death 
was to carry with it the forfeiture of goods and property 
of every kind. In spite of this black manifesto the Car- 
dinal continued his march, and, after defeating the 
republicans in the suburbs, entered Naples as a con- 
queror. The counter-revolution was terrible ; the Laz- 
zaroni of the city joined the Calabrians and Apulians, 
and surpassed them in cruelty; and when the court 
returned from Sicily (Queen Carolina was more 
king than her indolent careless husband, and was 
sister to Marie Antoinette, queen of France, whom the 


French republicans had so barbarously executed), spe- | 


cial tribunals, the axe, and the halter finished the work 
which the Army of Faith and the mob had begun. 
Several of the partizan chiefs, though of such question- 
able reputations, received regular commissions. Proni 
was made a colonel, and so was the monster Mammone. 
It is even said that Fra Diavolo, a brigand by profes- 
sion, received a colonel’s commission, and, like the 
rest, the order of Saint Constantine. But the resto- 
ration of Ferdinand, which had been thus curiously 
effected, did not last long. 
(To be coutinued.) 


WINDSOR, AS IT WAS. 
[Concluded from page 112.) 


Tue late king and his family had lived at Windsor 
nearly thirty years, before it occurred to him to in- 
habit his own castle. The period at which he took 
possession was one of extraordinary excitement. It was 
the period of the- threatened invasion of England by 
Napoleon, when, as was the case with France, upon 
the manifesto of the Duke of Brunswick, “ the land 
bristled.” The personal character of the king did a 
great deal seneaiie giving the turn to public opinion. 
His unconquerable perseverance, which some properly 
enough called obstinacy—his simple habits, so flatter- 
ing to the John Bullism of the day—his straight-forward 
and earnest piety—and the ease with which he appeared 
to put off the farmer, and put on the soldier,—each 
and all of these qualities were exceedingly in accord- 
ance with the temper of the times. The doings at 
Windsor were certainly more than commonly interest- 
ing at that period ; and I was just of an age to under- 
stand something of their meaning, and partake the ex- 
citement. Sunday was — a glorious day ; and 
the description of one Sunday will furnish an adequate 
picture of those of two or three years. 

At nine o'clock the sound of martial music was 
neard in the streets. The Blues and the Stafford Militia 
then did duty at Windsor; and though the one had 
seen no service since Minden, and most undeservedly 
bore the stigma of a past generation; and the other 
was composed of men who had never faced any danger 
but the ignition of a coal-pit;—they were each a 
remarkably fine body of soldiers, and the king did well 
to countenance them. Of the former regiment George 








| always did he wait for an answer—but that was after the 
fashion of royalty in general. He passed onwards to- 
wards St. George's Chapel. But the military pomp 
did not end in what is called the upper quadrangle. 
In the lower ward, at a very humble distance from the 
regular troops, were drawn up a splendid body of men, 
ycleped the Windsor Volunteers; and most gracious 
were the nods of royalty to the well-known drapers, 
and hatters, and booksellers, who had the honour to 
hold commissions in that distinguished regiment. The 
salutations, however, were short, and onwards went the 
cortége, for the chapel bell was tolling in, and the king 
was always punctual. 

I account it one of the greatest blessings of my life, 
and a circumstance which gave a tone to my imagina- 
tion, which I would not resign for many earthly gifts, 
that I lived in a place where the cathedral service was 
duly and beautifully performed. Many a frosty winter 
evening have I sat in the cold choir of St. George's 
Chapel, with no congregation but two or three gaping 
strangers, and an ancient female or so in the stalls, 
lifted up to heaven by the peals of the sweetest of 
organs, or entranced by the divine melody of the Nunc 
Dimittis, or of some solemn anthem of Handel or 
Boyce, breathed most exquisitely from the lips of 
Vaughan. If the object of devotion be to make us feel, 
and to carry away the soul from all low and earthly 
thoughts, assuredly the grand chaunts of our cathedral 
service are not without their use. I admire—none can 
admire more—the abstract idea of an assembly of rea- 
soning beings offering up to the Author of all good 
their thanksgivings and their petitions in a pure and 
intelligible form of words; but the question will al- 
ways intrude, does the heart go along with this lip- 
service ?—and is the mind sufficiently excited by this 
reasonable worship to forget its accustomed associa- 
tions with the business and vanities and passions of 
the world? The catliedral service does affect the ima- 
gination, and through that channel reaches the heart. 
In no place of worship can the cathedral service har- 
monise better than with St. George’s Chapel. It does 
not impress the mind by its vastness, or grandeur of 
proportions, as York—or by its remote antiquity, as 
parts of Ely ; but by its perfect and symmetrical beauty. 
The exquisite form of the roof—elegant yet perfectly 
simple, as every rib of each column which supports it 
spreads out upon the ceiling into the most gorgeous 
fan—the painted windows—the rich carving of the 
stalls of the choir—the waving banners—and, in accord- 
ance with the whole character of the place, its complete 
preservation and scrupulous neatness—all these, and 
many more characteristics which I cannot describe, ren- 
der it a gem of the architecture of the fifteenth century. 

Asa boy I thought the Order of the Garter was a 
glorious thing; and believed—as what boy has not 
believed ?—that 

“ The goodly golden chain of chivalry,” 





as Spenser has it, was let down from heaven to earth. 
I did not then know that even Edward the Black 
Prince was a ferocious and cruel spoiler of other men’s 





lands; and that all his boasted meekness and magnani- 
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mity was a portion of the make-believe of those ages 
when the people were equally trampled upon by the 
victor and the vanquished. hen, too, in the daily 
service of St. George’s chapel I heard the words, “ God 
bless our gracious sovereign, and all the knights com- 
panions of the most honourable and noble Order of the 
Garter,”—though I thought it was a little impious to 
parade the mere titles of miserable humanity before 
the footstool of the Most High, I still considered that 
the honourable and noble persons, so especially prayed 
for, were the choicest portion of humanity—the very 
“salt of the earth”—and that heaven would forgive 
this pride of its creatures. I saw the Installation of 
1805; and I hated these words ever after. The old 
king marched erect, and the Prince of Wales bore 
himself proudly (he did not look so magnificent as 
Kemble, in Coriolanus) ; but my Lord of Salisbury, and 
my Lord of Chesterfield, and my Lord cf Winchelsea, 
and half-a-dozen other lords—what a frightful spectacle 
of fat, limping, leaden supporters of chivalry Mid they 
exhibit to my astonished eyes! The vision of “ throngs 
of knights and barons bold” fled for ever; and I never 
heard the words again without a shudder. 

But I am forgetting my old Sunday at Windsor. 
Great was the crowd to see the king and his family 
return from chapel; for by this time London had 
poured forth its chaises and one, and the astonished in- 
mates of Cheapside and St. Mary Axe were elbowing 
each other to see how a monarch smiled. They saw 
him well; and often have I heard the disappointed ex- 
clamation—“ Is that the king?’ They saw a portly 
man, in a plain suit of regimentals, and no crown upon 
his head. What a fearful falling off from the king of 
the story-books ! 

The terrace, however, was the great Sunday attrac- 
tion ;—and though Bishop Porteus remonstrated with 
his majesty for suffering people to crowd together, and 
bands to play on these occasions, I cannot think that 
the good-tempered monarch committed any mortal sin 
in walking amongst his people in their holiday attire. 
This terrace was a motley scene: 


* The peasant’s toe did gall the courtier’s gibe.” 


The barber from Eton and his seven daughters elbowed 
the Dean, who rented. his back parlour when he was in 
the sixth form,—and who now was crowding to the 
front rank for a smile of majesty, having heard that the 
bishop of Chester was seriously indisposed. The prime 
minister waited quietly amidst the crush, till the royal 
party should descend from their dining-room,—smil- 
ing at, if not unheeding, the anxious Wiuiries of the 
stockbroker from Change Alley, who wondered if Mr. 
Pitt would carry a gold stick before the king. The 
only time I saw that minister was under these circum- 
stances, It was the year before he died. He stood 
firmly and proudly amongst the crowd for some half- 
hour till the king should arrive. The monarch, of 
course, immediately recognised him ;—the contrast in 
the demeanour of the two personages made a remark- 
able impression upon me—and that of the minister first 
showed me an example of the perfect self-possession of 
men of great abilities. 

After a year or two of this sort of excitement the 
king became blind ; and painful was the exhibition of 
the led horse of the good o’¢ man, as he took his 
accustomed ride. Ina few mere years a still heavier 
calamity fell upon him—and from that time Windsor 
Castle became, comparatively, a mournful place. The 
terrace was shut up; the ancient pathway through the 
park, and under the Castle walls, was diverted; and a 
somewhat Asiatic stillness seemed to usurp the reign 
of the old free and familiar intercourse of the sovereign 
with the people. The state apartments were partial 
shown. They were then somewhat dingy rooms with 
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a few fine pictures. During that melancholy period of 
the long seclusion of the old king, they were not used 
for any purpose of royal parade. The last use to 
which | saw ‘them applied was a touching reality. 
Next to St. George’s Hall there was a guard-cham- 
ber, with matchlocks and bandaliers, and such-like 
curiosities. The last time I saw this guard-chamber 
was on a solemn occasion. In costume, in arrange- 
ment, in every particular, it carried the imagination 
back three centuries. That occasion was when George 
ITI. closed his long years of suffering, and lay in state 
previous to interment. This chamber was tenanted by 
the yeomen of the guard. The room was darkened— 
there was no light but that of the flickering wood-fire 
which burnt on an ancient hearth, with dogs, as they 
are called; on each side the room ; on the ground lay 
the beds on which the yeomen had slept during the 
night ; they stood in their ancient dresses of state, with 
broad scarves of crape across their breasts, and crape 
on their halberds—and as the red light of the burning 
brands gleamed on their rough faces, and glanced ever 
and anon amongst the lances, and coats of mail, and 
tattered banners that hung around the room, all the 
reality connected with their appearance in that place 
vanished from my view, and [ felt as if about to be 
ushered into the stern presence of the last Harry,— 
and my head was uneasy. In a few moments I was in 
the chamber of death, and all the rest was black velvet 
and wax. lights. . 
C. K. 





, 
Mountain Villages of Arala.—The village of Jenn&t may give 
an idea of all the mountain villages. The houses, built of stones 
roughly cut, and covered with a terrace or flat clay roof, are 
placed irregularly up and down, wherever the rocks have left 
room enough to admit them. They are often built one above 
another, and so, in order to arrive at that which I occupied, and 
which belonged to the chief of the village, I was obliged to 
mount from roof to roof, and my chamber, small, but neat, and 
well plastered, terminated this honeycomb. Towards the south, 
the view, following up the irregular winding of the ravine, was 
soon stopped by the wall of mountains, the summit of which was 
often lost in the clouds, but northwards the valley opened to dis- 
close a part of the plain of Taaz, bounded by the distant moun- 
tains towards Maammara. This village was inhabited by about 
twenty poor families, who, with the exception of a few of Jewish 
descent, lived on the produce of their fields and gardens.—Bofta’s 
Travels: from the French. 


Mode of Preparing Perfumed Oils in India.—The natives 
never make use of distillation, but extract the essence by causing 
it to be absorbed by some of the purest olea_inous seeds, anid 
then expressing these in a common mill, when the oil given 
out has all the scent of the flower which has been made use 
of. -The plan adopted is, to place on the ground a Jayer of the 
flower, about four inches thick and two feet square; over this 
they put some of the Tel or Sesamum seed wetted, about two 
inches thick, and two feet square; on this again is placed 
another layer of flowers, about four inches thick, as in the first 
instance ; the whole is then covered with a sheet, which is held 
down by weights at the ends and sides. In this state it is allowed 
to remain from twelve to eighteen hours; after this the flowers 
are removed, and other layers placed in the same way ; this also 
is a third time repeated, if it is desired to have the scent very 
strong. After the last process, the seeds are taken in their swollen 
state and placed in a mill; the oil is then expressed, and possesses 
most fully the scent of the flower. The oil is kept in prepared 
skins called dubbers, and is sold at so much per seer. The Jas- 
mine and Bela are the two flowers from which the natives in this 
district chiefly produce the scented oil; the Chambud is another. 
Distillation is never made use of for this purpose, as it is with the 
roses; fne extreme heat (from its being in the middle of the rains, 
wnen the trees come into flower) would most likely carry off all 
the scent, The Jasmine, or Chymbele, as it is called, is used very 
largely amongst the women, the hair of the head, and the-body, 
being daily smeared with some of it.—Asiatic Journal. 
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